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The New Curtiss 0-1 “Falcon” 


The Curtiss 0-1 Falcon recently took first place in the Air Service competition 
for observation aeroplanes. The Falcon, powered with the old reliable Curtiss D-12 
motor, carries a useful load of over 1700 pounds including pilot, observer, ordnance, 
camera, radio equipment and fuel — completely equipped to undertake the most 
difficult reconnaissance mission. 


Intensive engineering in duralumin construction has made possible an exception- 
al performance. Even with the load required in an observation plane the Falcon 
becomes a competitor in the pursuit ship class. Having a climb of over 1200 feet 
per minute, its speed is 136 miles per hour at 15,000 feet and its absolute ceiling is 
more than 20,000 feet. 


Air Services everywhere now recognize the importance of the two-place pursuit 
p and the Falcon at once becomes a fore-runner of this new class. 


Curtiss Aeroplane Sc Motor Company, Inc. 

Garden City New York 
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7,500,000 Blows from a 615 H.P. Giant 

Here are the BOHN Ring True Steel Back Babbitt -lined Bearings of a Packard 2 A 1500 
aircraft motor after it had successfully passed through a wide open throttle fifty hour 
test for the U. S. Navy, at 2500 R.P.M. developing 615 H.P. 

Bearings have never before stood up under such a tremendous combination of speed 
and horse-power — 7,500,000 blows from a 615 H.P. Giant. 

Since the hearing layout is of primary consideration in the development of any engine, 
we are especially proud to have had a part in this test, which proves the aeroplane is 
ready for new accomplishments. 

BOHN PRODUCTS include Ring True Bearings — BOHNALITE Castings, both 
permanent and sand — sand — Nelson BOHNALITE Pistons. 

Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corporation 

EAST GRAND BOULEVARD, DETROIT 
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AIRCRAFT YEAR BOOK 

19 2 5 

(Seventh of the Series) 


Storj) of World Aviation up to Date 


300 Pages Text - 60 Pages Illustrations - 50 Pages Designs 


Interesting facts and figures will be found in the Aircraft 
Year Book on — The Air Mail — Commercial Air Transport — 
Foreign Aeronautics — American Airships — Air and the Law 
— Technical Progress — World Records — Chronology of Aero- 
nautical Events — Crop Dusting — Aerial Survey — Forest 
Patrol, and much other important information and statistics. 


T HE AIRCRAFT TEAR BOOKS ARE INDISPENSABLE FOR REFERENCE 


Published by 

AERONAUTICAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF AMERICA, INC. 


There are a few remaining copies of five editions of the 
Aircraft Year Book (1919-1920-1921-1922-1924) which will 
be furnished with orders for the current issue at $2.25 per 
volume, or $8.00 for the five volumes, postpaid. 


The Gardner Publishing Co. 

225 Fourth Ave., 

New York 

Please find enclosed $5.25 (money order, check, currency) for which please send postpaid, 
one copy of the AIRCRAFT YEAR BOOK 1925. 

If all six issues are desired remit $13.25. 

Name 

Address 

A LIMITED NUMBER DF CDPIES LEFT 
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Flawless 

Every piece of material that enters into the 
making of an aeroplane must be perfect. 
The wood used for the frame is minutely 
inspected for knots or checks which might 
weaken it and cause a fatal accident. The 
metals are worked and tempered with pains- 
taking care, and are closely examined for 
flaws before being used. The slightest im- 
perfection means the rejection of the part. 

All this care in the selection of materials 
is very necessary, for human lives depend 
upon the ability of the parts to stand the 
strains to which they will be subjected. 

The same degree of care should be given 
to the selection of fuel and motor oil. For 
if the motor fails, the staunchness of the 
plane itself is of little avail. 

Stanolind Aviation 
Gasoline and Motor Oils 

are refined with a precision and care that 
assure the efficient operation of the motor 
under even the most adverse conditions. 
These products, upon which depends the 
safety of the hundreds of flyers throughout 
the Middle West who use them constantly, 
are as near absolute perfection as it is 
humanly possible to make them. 

Stanolind Aviation Gasoline and Aero Oils 
are available at practically all flying fields 
throughout the Middle West. For a mat) 
showing the location of these fields, 
for our Aviation Manual. 
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The latest Wright Engine — The 340 h.p. 9 cyl. Wright 
Simoon (R-1200) Air cooled Radial, equipped with 
two Type AG 9D SCINTILLA Aircraft Magnetos. 




A IRCRAFT Engineers and Pilots insist upon ignition equipment 
of the utmost dependability. 

T3ECAUSE SCINTILLA Aircraft Magnetos have notably met this 
requirement they have been adopted for most of the modem 
American military and commercial engines. 

Contractors to the U. S. Army and T^avy. 

SCINTILLA MAGNETO COMPANY, INC. 

Factory and Office « SIDNEY, NEW YORK 
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Aircraft Safety Appliances 

W HILE AERONAUTICAL development is going apace 
and many new airplane designs and new methods are 
being developed, there still remains a wide field for invention 
in what might be termed a minor sphere but, nevertheless, a 
sphere which is extremely significant to useful development. 
Air transportation is opening up rapidly throughout the 
country and with its development will be brought to the sur- 
face innumerable qnestions which will require the attention 
of engineers in their solution. 

As in other forms of transportation, so in the air, insurance 
will be, and in fact now is, one of the primary factors to 
be considered in any organization, and it is extremely interest- 
ing to observe how, not only is insurance relieving air op- 
erators of the weight of carrying the costs of their own risks 
in operations but it is indirectly serving the valuable purpose 
of indicating lines along which development is required in the 
interests of safety in operation. 

An interesting example of this may be cited in an appli- 
cation which was made to an aviation insurance broker for 
coverage in respect to an air line which involved the cross- 
ing of a stretch of water. Upon investigation by the insurance 
agent, it was learned that, while perfectly reliable flying boats 
were to be used on the route, these were noj fitted with either 
smoke signalling apparatus or floatation bags. A favorable 
policy would have been available to the air operators had 

that neither of these safety devices are readily available in this 
country. 

Floatation bags for aircraft are available and have been 
used abroad, yet are not readily available in this country. 
The question of smoke signalling apparatus is extremely im- 
portant. It will be remembered that, had the PN-9 been so 
equipped it would have been possible to attract the attention 
of passing ships within a very short time after the forced 
alighting. Here, then, is a significant direction in which at- 
tention could be given, to the advantage of safety in air 
transportation and a reduction of operating cost resultant up- 
on lower insurance rates. 

There is a general feeling that aviation insurance rates are 
excessively high but perhaps they would not be so if more 
attention were given to the minor details which make for 
safety in operation. Certainly marine insurance has had a 
very marked effect upon maritime commercial operations and, 
as a result of the stipulations laid down by Lloyds and other 
marine insurance concerns, marked developments have taken 


place in the fitting and equipment of ocean going freight boats 
and liners. 

The Spain-Argentina Flight 

O NCE AGAIN the Atlnntic Ocean has been spanned by 
air mid the great continents of Europe and America 
linked and brought closer together. Yet another step has 
been taken toward the permanent establishment of aerial com- 
munication between national capitals and industrial centers of 
Europe and similarly important points on this side of the vast 
Atlantic Oecan. The Spanish fuel's, Comdr. Ramon Franco, 
Capt. Ruiz de Alda and Pablo Rada, have completed, almost 
without incident, their flight from Spain to the Argentine. 
Buenos Aires, the destination of the flight, which commenced 
from Spain on Jan. 22, was reached on Fob. 10. 

Although this flight represents actually the eighth crossing 
of the Atlantic Ocean by air, the flight is by no means be- 
littled by this fact. The undertaking has entailed pioneer 
work from the commencement. Only once before has a some- 
what similar route been covered by air. Reference is made to 
the flight of the Portuguese airman, who, in April, 1022, left 
Lisbon by air for Pernambuco and completed the distance 
after having wrecked two seaplanes in the attempt. 

The fact that the flight has occupied a total time of no less 
Hum twenty days, was due almost entirely to the extended 
welcomes given to the fliers at each and every point of call, 
which ceremonies frequently made it necessary for them to 
delay several days. Furthermore, Commander Franco showed 
good judgment in arranging for sufficient time to be given to 
overhauling the plane and engines prior to the continuation 
of the flight from each calling point. 

The really significant feature of the flight is that, in all, 
the total flying time was bnt 60 hr. 59 min. and this, with the 
total distance covered set at 6232 mi., indicates an average 
speed over the entire journey, of more than 102 m.p.h. That 
this is an extremely significant performance will be realized 
when it is recollected that the airplane responsible for the 
flight is a large load carrying seaplane of the flying boat 
type, such as might, in fact, have many possibilities in long 
distance over sea commercial transportation by air. 

It is to be hoped that, in their return flight, the Spanish 
fliers will come North and cross the Atlantic Ocean from 
New York via the Azores and thereby, not only extend the 
already wide interest taken in their undertaking, but demon- 
strate their ability to negotiate the colder climes of the north- 
era Hemisphere as well as the tropical temperature of the 
equatorial regions. 
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Ford Contract Air Mail Opens 

New Service Connects Detroit with Transcontinental Route. 


F EBRUARY 15, 1926, marked the inauguration of the 
first contract air mail service — one of ten already 
awarded and on the eve of commencement. At 10 :50 
a.m. the first Ford plane left Dearborn Airport for Cleve- 
land with the first load of air mail. The occasion was at- 
tended by a demonstration in which 2nd Assistant Postmaster 
General Irving Glover, who is in charge of air mail ; Henry 
Ford; Charles C. Kellogg, Detroit Postmaster, and a number 
of city officials of Detroit and members ot the Detroit Board 
of Commerce Aviation Committee, took part. 

The new air mail service virtually puts Detroit on the 
Transcontinental Air Mail route, within 8 hr. of New York, 
3 hr. of Cleveland, 4 hr. of Chicago and 26 hr. of San Fran- 
cisco. Mail for Cleveland, New York City and eastern 
points will close daily, except Sundays, at 9 :50 a. m., and mail 
for Chicago, San Francisco and western points will close 
daily at 2:25 p.m. In other words, letters leaving the De- 
troit postoflice at 9:50 a.m. in the morning will be delivered 
in Cleveland that afternoon and will reach New York City 
that evening. Other letters leaving the Detroit postoflice at 
2:25 p.m., would reach Chicago that afternoon and San 
Francisco the following afternoon. 

New Stamp Used 

Incoming mails will reach Detroit each day, except Sunday, 
from Cleveland, New York City and eastern points at 4:45 
p.m., and mail from Chicago, Omaha, San Francisco and 
western points will reach Detroit at 12:20 p.m. 

The new ten cent air mail stamp is available, although 
oi'dinary mail stamps may be used, the air mail stamps nat- 
urally being preferable since they are very distinctive and 
ensure no mistake in routing at the postoflice. In cither 
ease, however, mail and packages for dispatch by air mail 
should be plainly marked “VIA AIR MAIL”. There is 
every recommendation for the use of the especially approved 
air mail envelope which, in addition to the inscription, bears 
stripes in red and blue, directly across the envelope, horizon- 
tally. These stripes are 14 in- wide with a 14 >"• band of 
white separating them. The red stripe is uppermost. The 


stripes must not be less than 114 in- from the top of the 
envelope. 

The air mail services between Detroit and Cleveland and 
Detroit and Chicago will, of course, connect with the trans- 
continental air mail service operated by the Postoflice Depart- 
ment at these points. Thus, in sending a letter from Detroit 
to New York by through air mail, the ten cent air mail stamp 
will bo aifixed, together with an ordinary five cent stomp for 
the additional section covered by the transcontinental air mail 
from Cleveland to New York. These conditions are for 
letters up to one ounce in weight. Similarly, a letter from 
Detroit to Cheyenne, Wyo. will cost fifteen cents, while one 
to San Francisco will cost twenty cents. . In addition, if 
special delivery service is required, the necessary special de- 
livery stamp must be used. 

The airplanes used on the Ford air mail services arc Ford 
Stout all-metal monoplanes of the now well known type, 
equipped with Liberty engines. The complete schedule of 
the services is printed herewith : 


The Schedule 

AIR MAILS Ct.OSF. DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY (EASTERN TIME) 
For Cleveland, Now York ond following Eontem Points: 

Ohio, Pennsylvania, Delaware. Maryland. Virginia, Now York. New 
Horsey, District of Columbia, North Carolina, South Carolina. Trans- 
atlantic, Massachusetts, Connecticut. Rhode Island. Maine. New 

Hainiwhire. Vermont, New Fouudtnnd 9:50 a. m. 

Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota. Missouri. Montana, Wisconsin, Nebraska. 
RouUt Dakota, Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, Utah, 
Nevada, California, Trans-Pacific 2:25 p. m. 

(Daily except Sunday. Eastern Timo.r 

From Now York, Cleveland and the East 4:45 p. m. 

From Frisco, Chicago and the West 12:20 p.tn. 

be- carried by air mail'. Including sealed parcels not^exceodmp 50 pounds 
In weight and not exceeding S4 Inches in length and girth combined. 
Also insured, registered and C. O. D. articles at tho air mail postage rates 

Detroit and Cleveland 10 cts. 

Detroit and New York and Eastern Destinations 15 cts. 

if Cheyenne to San Francisco 20 cts. 



The Dclrclt-Clcvdand Air Mail Plane About to Leave Dearborn Airport on Inaugural Trip 
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The N. Y. University Wind Tunnel 

The Four Foot N.P.L. Type Wind Tunnel Equipped for Extensive 
Research and Test W ork in Aerodynamics. 

By Wm. H. MILLER 


kY J IIILE THE institution of the Guggenheim School of 
VV Aeronautics at Now York University has greatly 
increased the facilities for aeronautical experimental 
and research work carried out at the university, there has 
been a wind tunnel in use by students at the University for 
a considerable time. Much valuable experimental work has 
been carried out there and the wind tunnel, which was pre- 
sented by the Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Co., Inc., has 
functioned exceedingly well. 

This tunnel is very interesting for more reasons than one. 
It is of the standard N.P.L. type but, owing to the difficulties 
of obtaining an individual hall in which to install the tunnel, 
it has been erected in a section of an engineering laboratory 
and is, of necessity, surrounded by numerous large obstruc- 
tions. Considerable trouble was experienced at the com- 
mencement, in obtaining conditions of straight uniform flow 
of wind through the tunnel, as a result of the obstructions. 
These difficulties have, however, been overcome by paying 
particular attention to the type of intake fitted to the month 
of the tunnel. 

Tunnel Mounting 

At the center, the tunnel is supported upon the experimental 
platform by two frameworks of 2 in. by 3 in. “L” members, 
which hold it fixed in place vertically, but allow for liorizon- 



The Toronto Type intake 

tal displacement or adjustment. At the ends, the tunnel 
is supported by cross members held by tie rods from the 
ceiling of the building. By means of these vertical tie rods 


and the wooden framework and transverse rods, both vertical 
and horizontal adjustments are made possible. The expan- 
sion cone also is supported from the ceiling by tie rods, 
but, at its mouth, it is rested on a heavy wooden framework 
on the floor of the main laboratory. 



The observers' platform under the rvorl(ing section of the tunnel 
The tan and motor moorings are independent of the 
tunnel, so that vibrations may not be imparted to the tunnel 
from the motor. The fan is mounted on a shaft, held 
in place by a roller thnist bearing. The whole is mounted 
upon an “A” framework of heavy 3 ] /o by 314 in. angle irons. 
This “A” frame is bolted at the top to a heavy “I” beam 
which runs the length of the laboratory, and, at tho bottom, 
it is bolted to the floor of the main laboratory. The motor 
bed is so made as to allow shifting in order to align tile 
motor shaft with the fan shaft. 

Toronto Type Intake Employed 
1 lie air is drawn through the tunnel by the fan through a 
Toronto intake, contracting chamber, experimental chamber, 
expansion cone and out through the diffuser behind the fan. 
The intake, like the Toronto model is, ns already mentioned, 
for the purpose of smoothing out the air flow in the tunnel. 
It is a cage arrangement, (i ft. 3 in. square and 2 ft. 8 in. 
deep and is made of % in. slats, placed 1% in. center to 
center. Sheet metal vanes extend horizontally, vertically, and 
diagonally across the fare and sides ot the intake, so that air 
may be drawn in from all sides and so insure more even flow. 
This type of intake, after considerable experimentation, has 
proved extremely satisfactory. 

From the intake, the air is contracted to an area of 4 sq. ft. 
and then passes through the honeycomb. The honeycomb 
straightens and smooths out any irregularities in the air flow 
which were not removed by the intake. The honeycomb is 
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made of sheet metal, soldered into hexagonal openings of 3 in. 
small diameter. It is placed at the throat of the contracting 
chamber and extends 2 ft. into the tunnel proper. 

The experimental chamber or tunnel proper, is 25 ft. 9 in. 
long, and 4 ft. square. Inside, as far as mechanically pos- 
sible, all irregularities of surface, except parts of the ex- 
perimental apparatus (such as the balance rod and mano- 
meter plate), have been removed so as to maintain an even 
flow at the walls. 

At the center of the chamber, directly above the experi- 
mental platform, is suspended the aerodynamic balance. 
Above, and to the sides, are windows to permit entrance to 
the tunnel; and to allow of observation while tests are being 

An expansion chamber or cone is arranged to slow the air 
velocity and bring it past the fan before allowing the stream 
to flow back into the laboratory. The expansion cone is 
of heavy sheet metal. It expands from a 4 ft. square sec- 
tion to a circular opening 8 ft. in diameter. The expansion 
occurs in a length of 12 ft. 

The Fan 

The fan extends a few inches into the exit of the ex- 
pansion cone and projects the air into the diffuser. The 
diffuser is an arrangement somewhat similar to the intake, 
with the purpose of further reducing the velocity of the out- 
going air and also of distributing it evenly on all sides. Like 
the intake, it also is made of % in. slats placed 1% in. center 
to center. It is 8 ft. square and 10 ft. deep. 

In driving the fan of a wind tunnel, as smooth a drive as 
possible is greatly to be desired. The fan is driven by the 
motor, through a silent chain drive with no reduction gearing. 
The propeller used, is a four blade Curtiss 0X5 type 7 ft. 
8 in. in diameter. 

The power is supplied by a 35 hp. direct-current multipolar 
electric motor. Its maximum load is 97 amperes at 230 volts. 
It has a speed range of from 400 r.p.m. to 1200 r.p.m. The 
starting, stopping, and speed of the, motor are regulated by 
a series of rheostats and relays under the direct control of 
the men on the experimental platform. Power for the motor 
is drawn from a direct current generator in the Sage Electric 
laboratory, at the University. 

The motor has a maximum speed of 1200 r.p.m. The 
wind speed on the working section is 00 m.p.h., although the 
tunnel is generally run at 40 m.p.h. By means of a special- 
ly constructed water rhoestnt. the speed can be lowered to 
5 m.p.h. This slow speed is very useful in special experi- 
mentation. 

The platform on which the exporimentors work, is directly 
under the balance. It is 12 ft 8 in. square, built of heavy 
wooden beams. These beams are fixed to 6 in. by 12 in. 
wooden cross members, which, in turn, are held on 7y 2 in. 
by 9% in. wooden uprights, rising from the basement to a 
height 4 in. below the laboratory floor level. This brings the 
floor of the platform exactly 7 ft. below the center line of 
the tunnel or 5 ft. below its bottom. 


The balance used for measuring aerodynamic forces on 
models held in the wind stream is, primarily, a hollow verti- 
cal main shaft, rotating about its own axis, and about two co- 
ordinate axes, one parallel to, and the other perpendicular to, 
the direction of the wind. The main shaft is supported in a 
bronze hub, having four spokes, split and accurately milled, 
into which are bolted four steel weighing beams. The weigh- 
ing beams arc fitted at the ends with knife edges, resting in 
“V” blocks, held by supports screwed to blocks protuding 
from the floor of the tunnel. By means of thnmb adjust- 
ing screws, these “V” blocks may be raised or lowered so that 
one pair carries the whole vibrating system. This permits 



The NP.L. Type aerojpnonuc balance 


the main shaft to move either with or across the wind. 

The hub is made with a large flange, having engraved to 
360 deg., aeo.uratedly milled and numbered. To the main 
shaft, is fixed a ratchet arm, which turas it through any 
desired angle and fixes it to the flange of the hub. The 
moment arm consists of a small weighing beam, actuated by 
a horizontal arm at the lower end of the model holding 
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spindle. The spindle is in the upper part of the main shaft 
and rotates in roller bearings. A telescopic wind shield 
encases the spindle from the main shaft to within a few inches 
of the model to reduce wind disturbances. 

Adjustable counterweights are provided for balancing each 
weighing beam. These, with other weights on the main shaft, 
may be used for changing the center of gravity of the balance 
and the model, and bringing them into line and into the axis 
of rotation. 

To prevent leakage of air through the floor of the tunnel 
where the balance enters an oil seal is provided. The main 
shaft carries an inverted cup which dips into an annular 
cistern containing oil or the like, and wliieh is fixed to the 
floor of the tunnel. 

A modified form of Krell manometer, graduated in milli- 
meters, and calibrated for direct wind speed measurement, is 
connected to a static pressure plate fitted into the side of 
the wall of the wind tunnel at the working section. 

The Tunnel Calibration 

Complete and extensive tests have been carried out on the 
tunnel with a view to establishing its accuracy in the perform- 
ance of standard tests and the carrying out of accurate re- 
search work. The whole apparatus has proved exceptionally 
free from vibrations of any sort and the wind speed is very 
steady and easy to regulate by the operators of the tunnel. 
During the calibration, the balance was checked for align- 
ment and adjusted, an error of % deg. to the true wind di- 
rection having been discovered and corrected. Finally, a 
set of lift, drag and pitching moment readings were taken, 
using the standard Curtiss 3 in. by 18 in. airfoil and the re- 
sults were compared with the readings on the same model in 


the Curtiss 7 ft. wind tunnel. As a result of these trials, 
it has been established that the cross-arms will give readings 
which enable the determination of static forces on the model 
to within about .0002 lb. The moments device is sensitive to 
about .01 in. lb. The final alignment of the balance shows 
that for constant lift, the drag readings with the wing in 
normal and reversed positions check within an error of 
less than 1% over a range of angles of attack from 0 deg. 
to 8 deg. 

Velocity Distribution 

In an effort to obtain an idea of the uniformity of the 
air flow across the v/orking section of the tunnel, a traverse 
was carried out with a pitot-static tube at a wind speed of 
40 m.p.h. The velocity distribution across the section was 
found originally to be by no means uniform, revealing a 
maximum variation of as much as 6% and even more. After 
several trial arrangements of vanes placed in the vicinity of the 
intake had been tried out, it was finally found necessary to 
blank off a portion of the intake. In this way, it has been 
possible to obtain a perfectly uniform velocity of air across 
the entire working section, with a maximum variation from 
the mean velocity of less that 1%. 

As a result of these exhaustive tests it has been definitely 
established that accurate data, both qualitative and quantita- 
tive, can be obtained in the tunnel with extreme reliability 
and extensive tests on a variety of the most interesting and 
significant tests are being carried out at New York Univer- 
sity under the direction of Prof. Alexander Klemin, Guggen- 
heim Professor of Aeronautical Engineering, who is in charge 
of all the aeronautical work carried out at the University. 


In Support of the Air Operator 

To the Editor of Aviation- : 

We want to express our personal gratitude to you for print- 
ing so many letters from the fliers, and particularly from civil 

siduously occupied in getting the viewpoint of fliers and has 
had very good luck in getting the viewpoint of the Army 
and Navy fliers, both old and young, but was not so success- 
ful in getting the views of the younger civil fliers as you have 

We are rejoiced to see that you do not support the English 
regulation. In this connection, it is intersting to note that a 
mechanically successful steam automobile was invented and 
tried in England something like one hundred years ago, but 
all commercial development was made impossible by a law 
which provided that all steam driven vehicles on the public 
highway must proceed at not above three miles an hour and 

we feel sure that you will agree with us, is a regulation an- 
alogous to that which obtains in connection with steam vessels 
in this country, and going not one step beyond what exper- 
ience shows to be absolutely necessary. 

We earnestly beg your invaluable support, assistance, and 
guidance in this very difficult and complicated problem. 

I beg in conclusion to heartily endorse the verv well con- 
sidered article by Cy CaldweU on Page 167 of your issue of 
February 1 but we take exception to one thing in it, — where 
he says “We have no association or organized body to speak 
for us.” This National Aeronautic Association was organ- 
ized for the express purpose of speaking for any and every 
person having legitimate interest in aviation. It is officered 
by pilots or men who were pilots during the World War. 
Among our Governors are a large. number of pilots and air- 
craft makers, and we beg to state that if any person con- 
nected with aviation, and in particular, any pilot, has any 
business in Washington and wants to see legislators or have 
any views of his known to the Congress, lie will receive a 
hearty welcome and every possible assistance and cooperation 
from the officers of this Association here in Washington. 

At the last meeting of the Board of Governors, it was a 


joined with u 
Bill, which is 
together to m 


is in interest and support of the Bingham-Parker 
■ now pending, and it is hoped that we can get 
inkc sure this Bill is passed, with such modifica- 




Godprey L. Cabot, 
President, N.A.A. 


The Hennessey OX5 Monoplane 

An interesting OX5 airplane has been constructed by 
James R. Hennessey, a commercial pilot. Air. Hennessey 
has had considerable experience in reconstructing and re- 

""tIic 'idanc, 1 with the 90 lip., OX5 engine, has proved a suc- 
cess and is said to have n cruising speed, at 1300 r.p.m., of 
95 m.p.h. The climb of the plane is also very good. 



The Hcnncsecp Monoplane 


From the photograph it will be seen that the plane, a semi- 
cantilever monoplane type, is a cabin machine. It carries 
two passengers in addition to the pilot, together with a full 
load of fuel for a flight of 3 hr. duration- 
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The Meteormotor Engine 

A Four Cylinder Radial Air-Cooled Engine for Light Airplanes. 


T HE METEORMOTOR. Model 72. was designed liy .J. 
Fulton Irwin and is manufactured by the Irwin Air- 
craft Company which has been building light airplanes 
for a number of years. An engine, to meet successfully re- 
quirements of the light airplane, must be of light weight, and 
be reliable and strongly built so that it will stand up under 



portability of the engine . 


hard ami continuous usage. It must also be powerful, eco- 
nomical in fuel consumption, easily mounted, accessible, fool 
pitot', flexible and without vibration. 

New Model is Lighter 

After four years of experimental work in developing an 
engine that would fulfil the above requirements of the light 
airplane, the first production model of the Meteormotor was 
brought out under the direction ot .1. F. Irwin and associate 
engineers E. S. and 0. L. Brninard, in the spring of 1925, 
for use in the Metcorplane. Model M-T, which was described 
in the May 22, 1922 Issue of Aviatiox. This little plane has 
flown with many known types of motorcycle engines, but, 
when powered with the Meteormotor, the maximum speed is 
increased to more than 90 m.p.h., and the ceiling to 15,000 ft. 
The 1926 model of the Meteormotor differ- from former 
models in that it is lighter in weight by 4 lb. and has copper 
instead of iron cooling fins as on the 1925 model. 

Construction 

The cylinders are made of the finest grain-gray iron, machined 
both inside and outside, and ground. By a special process, 
the copper cooling fins are electrically united to the cylinders. 
The crankshaft is of special heat treated chrome-vanadium 
steel, machined and ground from a solid 90 lb. piece and, 
when finished, weighs only 6‘/ 2 lb. The crankcase is of silieon- 


idunrnum and, for ease in installing, it is littcu with four 
mounting brackets. Special tubular connecting rods are used 
in the engine, with steel backed babbit bearings. The pistons 
are of fine grain cast iron and carry three rings and weigh 
but 10 oz. 


Equipment Details 

The valves are of large size and made of tungsten-steel with 
bronze steins. Both the main and thrust bearings have 13/16 
in. diameter balls. An aluminum Zenith carburetor is used, 
and a special high tension Bosch magneto furnishes the ig- 
nition. Lubrication is by pressure and can be regulated from 
the dash in the pilot’s cockpit of a plane fitted with this 

The complete weight of the Meteormotor, including car- 
buretor, magneto ami propeller hub, is only 60 lb. The 
cylinder capacity is 72 cu. in. The engine, which is very 
smooth ill running, develops 20 hp., at 2000 r.p.m., and con- 
sumes l>/ 2 gal. of gasoline per hour and ‘/a pint of lubricating 



In running, the engine is not only, as just stated, very free 
from vibration, but is exceedingly flexible in the control. 
Maintenance, owing to the accessibility of the vnrious parts 
of the engine, is reduced to a minimum, as is also inspection, 
and the light weight of the various parts of the engine make 
dismantling and re-assembly very simple. 

The general simplicity of tho engine is evident from the 
general layout drawing. It will be seen that, contrary to 
usnal practice with radial engines, of which typo presumably 
the Meteormotor may be considered, the engine bearers are 
not arranged to attach onto a circular casting, but hold the 
engine, down by means of two flanges attached direct to two 
longerons. This is an extremely simple arrangement, and 
greatly reduces any difficulties which might otherwise be en- 
countered in fitting the engine into small lightplanes. 
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Portable Tent Hangars 

Strong and Reliable Tent Hangars May Mean Great Reductions in Initial Cost of Operations in 
Commercial Flying 

By W. T. SPALDING 


C OMMERCIAL AVIATION today has to meet many of the 
same sort of emergency situations as regards fields and 
hangars that military flying had to contend with in 
the War. In the Summer of i.918, the U.S. Navy's “North- 
ern Bombing Group,” was organizing to help the British air 
forces raid the enemy submarine bases on the Flemish coast. 
I was attached to the Public Works Ofliccr’s Staff at the Paris 
Naval Headquarters at tho time. One of the duties that fell 
to mo was that of designing and providing portable 
hangars for the big triplane Caproni bombers which 
we were expecting from Italy. The necessity of 
protecting these big planes from the Flanders 
weather was as evident as was the need of being 
able to gather up this protection, and run with it — 
either forward or backward — on very short notice. 

The First Tent Hangar 
I designed a large tent hangar with eight sup- 
porting poles and a heavy rope framework and 
worked out the details with the Bessancau Hangar 
Company’s engineers in Paris. Only one hangar 
was actually ereeted. The tragic fate of the Ca- 
pronis, together with the success of the British 
raids, the big German push and, finally, the Armis- 
tice, all conspired to eliminate the need of the 
hangars. However, the experience gained has late- 
ly come into use again in perfecting a portable 
hangar for present day needs. 

Most commercial aviation projects at this time are faced 
with at least some housing situations that cannot wisely be 
met, except by temporary and movable hangars, before in- 
augurating an air lino service between two or more cities. 
In the first place, they can probably count upon most muni- 
cipalities building their own airports within the next five 
years or so. Then, too, it is unsound to erect a $15,000 to 
$30,000 permanent hangar' on ground, held, as it usually is, 
under a short term lease. Furthermore, many things may 
arise to cause the abandonment of one field in favor of an- 
other. And back of these reasons lies the economic fact that, 
only after a new business venture, has proved successful, is 
there justification in putting much capital permanently into 
land and buildings. However, an air route must start with, 
at minimum, a leased field in each city and some sort of hous- 
ing for its planes, without waiting for city administrations, or 
its own business profits, to supply it with permanent ground 
requirements. Here, therefore, is one use for an economical 
and portable tent hangar. 

Developed From Past Experience 
An airplane should always be protected from dust and 
dampness and the many other destructive elements of weather 
exposure. There has been an increasing demand, especially 
during the past year or two. for a reliable and practical port- 
able hangar, and the Spalding tent hangar has been designed 
with a view to filling this demand. It is not entirely unlike 
the wartime Caproni hangar, although it has some decided 
differences. The extreme portability of the wartime hangar 
is exchanged for a much greater sturdiness. The capacity 
is for either two or four planes, of varying sizes, instead of 
for a single 130 ft. span plane. The many details arc worked 
out (using standard parts) with the bpst American large tent 
builders, instead of the hangar being based upon Bessancau 
details. 

The type of hangar finally adopted as the strongest and 
most serviceable, has a center ridge to form a well pitched 


roof. There are 60 ft. wide doors on two sides, with cables 
to support the door curtains and two separate cables to carry 
I ho roof spin. Tliis type of hangar can lie changed in all dimen- 
sions to accommodate two, three or four planes of any size. The 
ridge is carried on poles far enough apart to give wide clear- 
ances for the tails of the planes which pass between them. 
The all-important question of guys is insured by a double 
set, being incorporated, one independent of the canvas and 


the other attached. The designers of tho hangar have beno- 
fitted very largely by tho experiences of the Army and Navy 
and foreign governments. 

To Withstand Heavy Weather 

The question of heating must also be considered. It is 
always possible to heat a tent even in the coldest weather. 
It can be done with safety, if oil burning stoves are used. 
The white canvas roof and walls allow ample daylight to pass 
through it and electric light wiring is very well supported 
from the tent poles. The hangar roof space provides for 
two working or supply storage areas of about 15 ft. by 25 ft., 
which are outside the areas needed for planes. One im- 
portant feature is a set of wall poles and guys which are for 
emergency use in reinforcing the door curtains and the roof 
anchorage, in case of heavy storms. The tent is designed to 
stand a 70 m.p.h. wind, or a foot of snow on the roof, and, 
if care is taken to keep guy ropes tight, it should ride out a 
100 m.p.h. gale safely. Thus, a good shelter is provided 
at a cost of only about 10 to 15 per cent of the cost of any 
other type of housing. 

The development of aviation, at its present stage, is per- 
haps as dependent upon such savings in equipment costs as it 
is upon the investment of capital. Not only do such savings 
reduce the necessary initial capital investment, but they make 
possible a better showing of returns on investment. In 
other words, aviation today requires the assistance of every 
device that mil reduce the initial costs of putting new pro- 
jects into operation. This applies to the contract Air Mail 
services and other new airway projects. It also may mean 
a lot of flying schools, local passenger and exhibition fliers 
and to private owners. Furthermore, the portable hangar is 
almost a necessity in the equipment military aviation units. 
There is, in fact, hardly any aviation activity which may not 
find great help in tho use of low priced but reliable portable 
tent hangars. 



An Example of a Portable Tent Hanga 
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The C.P.A.1 Twin— Engine Bomber 

A Long Range Bomber and Bombing Plane Convoy. 


I N THE Feb. 2, 1925, issue of Aviation, a description was 
published of the Schneider twin-engine bomber convoy 
plane. It was explained at the time that, although the 
plane could be used as a light fast bomber, it was also ex- 
tremely maneuverable and carried a very heavy offensive arm- 
ament of machine guns, making its primary purpose that of 
convoying larger bombers, especially in long raids where pur- 
suit airplanes could not stay in the air for a long enough 
period to protect the bombers throughout the flight. The 
C. P. A. 1 is another plane designed for this same purpose. 
The Schneider plane was of metal construction, while the 
C.P.A. 1 is of wood and docs not seem to be of such advanced 

A Non-Cantilever Monoplane 
The C.P.A. Co. (Chantiers do Provence — Aviation) has 
been chiefly concerned with governmental repair work but 
has also designed and built a seaplane. The C.P.A. 1 was 
built in shops located near Paris. As shown in the drawings, 
it is a braced monoplane with two 450-500 hp. Hispano-Suiza 




Bomb Capacity 

The fuselage is of standard wood and wire construction 
with the pilot's cockpit arranged behind the wing, while the 
observer’s cabin extends back from the gun ring in the nose 
for some 15 ft. The cabin lias windows for observation and 
bomb sighting. There is also a bomb rack for forty 22 lb. 
bombs or for ten 110 lb. bombs. A trap door is constructed 
in the floor of the fuselage, in the after portion, in order that 
a hasty exit by parachute may be made by the occupants of 
the plane. 

The gasoline tanks arc arranged in the wings above the en- 
gines and can be emptied in flight by a knife, actuated by a 
spring, which rips out the bottoms of the tanks. The two 
tanks can be interconnected in ease of necessity. Dual con- 
trol is provided for the pilot and rear machine gunner, each 
having controls which can be disconnected from cither seat. 

The armament of the plane consists of six machine guns, 
two being placed in the nose of the fuselage, two in the gun- 
ners’ cockpit, just back of the pilot’s cockpit, and two which 
can be fired through the bottom of the fuselage to the rear 
and downwards. 

General Characteristics 

The general characteristics of the plane are as follows: 





engines. The general conception of the bracing should be of 
interest to those who believe in monoplanes but are afraid 
of the pure cantilever wing. 

Wing Construction 

The wings are of standard wood box spar construction, with 
ribs also of wood and closely spaced. The struts, which 
brace the wings and form the engine mounts, are made of 

Trailing edge wing flaps are used, extending the entire 
length of the wing span. The outer portions of this flap 
are divided from the inner portions on each side and are cap- 
able of individual operation as ailerons for lateral control. 
The wings have no dihedral but have a considerable sweep 
back in plan form. 



There is no indication available as to whether the C.P.A.1 
plane is capable of maintaining flight indefinitely with one en- 
gine stopped, in spite of the fact that the table of general 
characteristics quotes a speed of 75 m.p.h. for this condition 
of flight. 


British Airship Economies 

Further experimental flying with the reconditioned airship 
R33 has been suspended indefinitely, and, with the decision 
to abandon the preparation of the R36 for a flight to Egypt 
this year, the Pulliam Air Station, England, is being reduced 
once more to a care and maintenance basis. 

These decisions have involved the discharge, since last Sep- 
tember, of about 100 men at airship factory at Cardington, 
and of 30 to 40 men at Pulliam. Ten members of the crew 
of the R33 have received notices and have been told that their 
services will not be required again before 1928. 

This curtailment of the original British airship propim 
is one part of the measures to secure economy, and, while it 
is received with something akin to dismay by those who had 
hoped that a consistent program of airship training was as- 
sured, it is satisfactory to learn that there will be no curtail- 
ment of the constructional program of the airship of 5,000,- 
000 cu. ft. capacity. 

The essential members of the crew of the R33 are being re- 
tained, but, with the cessation of active flying operations, and 
particularly the abandonment of the flight of the R36 to 
Egypt, an opportunity for acquiring valuable practical ex- 
perience has been sacrificed. 

In view of the importance to the British Empire of the 
successful operation of large airships over long distances, it 
had been hoped that the airship program would be left un- 
touched. 
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Caldwell’s Aircraft Guyed 

Neiv Y ork-Philadelphia-W ashington. 

By CY CALDWELL 


T HE YOUNG pilot lauding at New York is in need of 
a good guyed to keep him from falling into many of 
the snares and delusions of a great city. As I have 
fallen into all of them myself, I am just the sort of man 
to write this guyed for the youthful and immature pilot, 
for I write from experience. Any young pilot after read- 
ing this may venture safely into New York, armed as with a 
buckler, and come through safely, retaining his girlish laugh- 
ter and his pure, unsullied trust in human nature. 

New York, a seaport, smacks of the sea. There is an old 
salt tang about the New Yorker, and the visitor, that is truly 
delightful. One notices it at once. In their actions and 
reactions the New Yorkers resemble two species of fish — the 
shark and the sucker. They seem to be about equally divid- 
ed, especially in the Greenwich Village section. There the 
waiters, door-men, and taxi drivers are very much on the shark 
order, while the guest joyfully plnys the part of the humble, 
but, nevertheless, useful, sucker. 

Fifth Avenue Beauties 

I'll say this for the place: They have some of the most 
beautiful women in the world there. I walked up Fifth 
Avenue, as that was cheaper than the bus, and I saw some 
real beauties. Fortunately, I had my dear wife’s picture in 
my pocket, so whenever I felt especially staggered, I took out 
the photo and looked at it. No sooner would I put it away 
than I'd have to get it out again. Finally I walked right 
along looking only at my picture, and got through all right. 
There was one beautiful blonde in a leopard coat — well, I 
pretty nearly tore up the picture. 

Dropped into the Museum of Fine Arts up Central Park 
way. Don’t know why it was, but as soon as the attendant 
saw the N.A..A. button I was wearing, he asked me if I’d 
like to go into the Egyptian room and look at the mummies. 

When I left Garden City, where I received very fine treat- 
ment from the Curtiss Co. and the Pioneer Instrument Co., 
it was a cold but clear day. When I struck South Brooklyn 
I entered a smoke area that would make Pittsburgh look 
real bright and sunny by comparison. I never saw the 
ground or water again until half way along Staten Island — 
just plowed blindly along through a dense pall of smoke. 
Reminded me of my friend Zimmer’s cigars, though a better 
smell, of course. However, a bit of smoke is nothing to a 
Travel Air (Advt.), so we went through in fine shape, and 
landed at Pitcairn Field. One of the pleasantest things 
about air travel to me is the kindly welcome I receive every- 
where— or almost everywhere. In Philadelphia, I was made 

to feel at home immediately, and felt that I could drop asleep 
with the rest of the boys and drouse along with them until 
the next Sesquicentennial. (It takes education to write 
that one.) Stayed over the week-end with Bob Hewitt and 

To Philadelphia 

My trip from Philadelphia was without incident as the 
high brow writers typewrite. I landed in Washington, or 
White-washington as it is more generally known, since the 
Mitchell and Shenandoah affairs, on the same day that a ship- 
ments of snakes for the local Zoo arrived from South America. 
The snakes were numb and almost lifeless from the cold, and 
had to bo thawed out before they functioned again. They 
had nothing on me. The flight from Philadelphia in a Travel 
Air plane afforded me all the comfort I might have expected 
in a refrigerator ear on a through freight, and open at both 
ends. This is no reflection on the plane, which is as com- 
fortable as any open cockpit plane can be in cold weather. 
But for winter travel by air, we might as well admit that a 
closed cabin, with exhaust heater installed, is essential to com- 
fort. Failing that, at least an exhaust heater is needed, ns 


on the Air Mail planes, which I believe are very comfortable. 
But I have never attained that pinnacle of luxury yet. I 
just sit there and play Eskimo. 

I mentioned the snakes for the local Zoo, which naturally 
brings to the mind of any thinking reader the question of 
why they need a Zoo at all in Washington, with Congress 
meeting most of the time. The Zoo seems just a needless 
expense. Very few people go out there, anyhow. It is 
nearer and more amusing to go to Capitol Hill and watch the 
antics of the members. The day I was there, they were hav- 
ing a little debate about a bridge in an Indian Reservation. 
It had been going on some time before I arrived — and prob- 
ably went on a week after I left, judging by the speed they 
were making. So I am not clear as to the finer points of 
the controversy. But, so far as I could make out, one side 
was in favor of constructing the bridge at the expense of the 
Indians, while the opposition claimed that the Indians prefer- 
red to wade through the water, and wouldn’t use the bridge 
anyhow, in which case it was manifestly unfair to tax them 
for a bridge used only by auto tourists from Ypsilanti, Mich. 
The talk went on, by a bunch of earnest gentlemen who 
wouldn’t have to pay for the bridge if it were built ; and who 
wouldn’t even stand on it and spit in the water after it was 
built. I don’t know how they came out on the affair, but 
judging from past performances, I have no doubt that, how- 
ever they decided, the Indians got stung. 

Never Admit Pilotitia 

While there are many good Washington Guyeds published, 
yet there is a distinct need for a good guyed to the Capitol 
itself, which is why this is written. Young pilots especially 
will find it handy, if only for some good advice I give them 
now. Boys, under no circumstances admit that you are a 
pilot, while in Washington. You will be unpopular at once. 
You might just as well come here with halitosis. In fact, 
you would be far more popular if you did. Halitosis can 
be cured, or so I am told. Therefore, admit, if you must, 
that you have cirrhosis of the liver, or a touch of the heaves ; 
but, under no circumstance, let it be Surmised that you are 
affected with pilotitis, or your name will be mud, with a 
very small “m”. There is a chap named Bill who has been 
getting ns all in bad here ; we are a dangerous lot, and to be 
avoided. Disguise yourself, my lad, with an N.A.A. button, 
and you’ll be safe. 

The Senate Gallery 

It is very enlivening to go, by elevator, to the Senate Gal- 
lery, and watch the Senators at play. To get into this gallery 
one has to pass the guardians of the doors. These guardians 
are, for the most part, very old gentlemen, and very dignified, 
polite old gentlemen, too. I am not sure, but I imagine they 
are all ex-senators. Certainly, tlicir fathers must have fought 
through the Evolution. They run to whiskers and mustaches. 
At last I have found what to do with a moustache-eup we have 
at home. I shall send it to the guardian of the Southeast 
corner. It would bo very discouraging to a National shaving- 
soap advertiser to come and look around. 

In the Senate, Vice-President Dawes was in the Chair. 
Most of the time he leaned his head on his hand, and seemed 
to take no interest in the debate. In fact, neither Dawes 
nor I got much fun out of it, and showed it. I think we 
could have done with a good, snappy cabaret act about that 
time, to liven us up a bit. Finally, we both got fed up, and 
wnlked out on them. I can tell the Senate this much — if 
they want Dawes and me to stick around and listen to them, 
they’ll have to do a whole lot better than they did the after- 
noon we were there. They’ll have to talk louder and funnier 
- — and less of it, too. 
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State Aeronautical Laws 

The Interest in Aeronautical Legislation at this Time is so Great that AVIATION Will Print, 
Each Week, the State Laivs That Are Now in Effect. 
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What Pilots Think About Air Legislation 

Varied View's of Fliers Throughout the Country 


Thinks Licensing Will Not Help 

After rending over the proposed Bingham bill, I lmrdly 
know what to think or say tor there are so many pros and 
eons. I think it will work a hardship on many of ns poor 
pilots for we have a hard row to hoe to make the best of it. 

We will have to admit that there are some fellows that arc 
Hying old wrecks that are unsafe and will sooner or later kill 
some one, but on the other hand, will the others be able to 
pay the fees tlmt will have to be paid for inspection and 
licenses and all the rest of the red tape we will have to go 
through. What will we do and where will we have to go to 
have these inspections and what will it cost us to reach and 
return from these places? 

I suppose that regulation is supposed to be for our good, 
hut I am afraid it will turn out to be a hindrance and a per- 
secution and a hard blow to commercial aviation. At this time 
we need some new pep and lots of it and a little encourage- 
ment instead of discouragement. 

What makes me radical, if you may call it such, is the little 
first-hand knowledge people have of aviation and still they are 
trying to make laws to foster and regulate. As far as 
licensing pilots, I do not think it would reduce fatalities one 
per cent for most of the serious accidents are directly or 
indirectly the result of excessive stunting of machines that 
arc unfit for such service, and the pilots that do most of this 
wild flying are men who will be granted a license if these are 
given on flying ability. 

A large majority of the commercial flying accidents in 
England are caused by bad judgment and that will not keep 
a man from getting a license. The best of them will do this 
with or without a license. On the passenger lines there is no 
stunting. 

William Lynn. 

Alice, Tex. 


Airmen Should Legislate 

Air Legislation is vitally necessary if flying is to be the 
transportation of the future, but considering the airminded 
views of a certain group, who generally, through some channels 
manage to handle the quill when legislation is born, red-tape 
and old man hold-em-down play a most important part. 

Unless such able bodied air men as Bill Mitchell, Eddie 
Stinson, Jimmy Johnson, Art Smith and other granddads of 
the air, help prepare our commercial air laws, we are doomed 

I have tiie pleasure of having among my acquaintances 
some of the best pilots in the country and respect their good 
judgment in this respect. They know what is required, what 
would hinder progress and when to stop “regulating” because 
they themselves will have to abide by the same. 

I believe all pilots should appear before a state-controlled 
board of examiners composed of older pilots and also undergo 

After discovering that high blood pressure was responsible 
for my slow regaining sense of direction, a little medical 
treatment put me straight. 

When coming out of spins, loops, etc. I was never quite 
sure of my bearings. Similarly, a student may be a promising 
pilot, yet a slight physical defect might result in a serious ac- 
cident for any passengers and property at large. 

It is also to be emphasised that the physieian need not be 
too stiff in his examinations. 

J. Livingston, 

New York City. 


Who Shall Do the Regulating? 

This outburst is the result of long hours of deliberation dur- 
ing four and five hour cross country trips. I have sat “up 
there” high and dry for hours at a time uninterrupted by 
anyone breaking in on my solitude and thought at great length 
concerning the present and future condition of commercial 
aviation in this country. Besides, the editor has promised to 
publish this anonymously and I thus feel free to discuss this 
matter from the standpoint of my personal experience with- 
out standing in danger of being charged with being egotisti- 

yenrs has consisted of seventy thousand miles of flying in 
thirty states and I have seen the condition of commercial 

First of all I wish to say that unfortunately, I have found 
a growing breach between military and commercial aviation. 
This I believe is laigely due to jealousy. The army pilot is 
jealous of the civilian pilot because he accomplishes so much 
with so little and so inferior equipment and the civilian is 
jealous of the army pilot because of the wonderful planes and 
facilities, relatively speaking, of course, he has at his dis- 
posal. This attitude, I am assured has been in no way 
alleviated by the last three International Air Races, where 
the civilian pilot has had so little chance “to see or be seen” 
and by the way, I believe that the outstanding passion of an 
aviator, next to securing food, is “to see and be seen,” con- 
sequently when you deprive him of that privilege you are 
draining him of his very life blood. 

However, when one sees the wonderful results accomplished 
by almost unknown civilian designers on a budget which prob- 
ably has a minus mark in front of it and compares them with 
the results obtained by the Army with their annual spending 
allowance of millions for experimental work, one can easily 
he convinced that the Army kills initiative and that after all, 
the civilians have reason to feel hurt for being herded into 
the background. It shows conclusively that there is no goad 
like necessity. 

But to get back to the subject of regulation. The all im- 
portant question is with whom shall the power of regulation 
lie intrusted. Shall it. be intrusted to lawmakers or others 
entirely ignorant of aviation. The railroads of this country 
had billions of capital and assets behind them and yet in a 
very short time they were regulated or throttled so effectively 
by those given the power but who had an insufficient knowl- 
edge of their problems that it is entirely probable that in a 
country of ever increasing development and prosperity they 
will never be able to regain their former position. I can 
assure you that to destroy the aviation industry, sickly infant 
that it is, with total assets far less than the fabled l /z of 1 
per cent of those of the railroads, will be a much simpler 
matter, and some of the legislation now proposed for limiting 
the use of planes will in the future look as foolish as the Iowa 
Ordinance now thirty years old which says: “The traveling 
motorist is ordered to telephone ahead to the next town of 
his coming so that the owners of nervous horses may be 
ivarned in advance.” Who is brave enough to desire to be 
put on record as proposing legislation which may in the future 
occupy the same relative positions as the old English law 
which said : “Locomotives must proceed at a rate not exceed- 
ing five miles per hour and be preceded at all times by a man 
on foot hearing a lantern and ringing a bell.” Can you 
imagine how the railroads would have developed under such 
magnificent “encouragement”? 

Who then slinll have the power of regulation? Shall it be 
delegated to Army officials with their obvious lack of under- 
standing of commercial aviation and inability to regulate their 
own affairs? At a certain army field in this country one or 
more civilian pilots have been compelled to tear down and 
truck away airplanes which they flew there. This they were 
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compelled to do by officers without authority. 

Compare, it" you will, the kind of performance which is 
ordinarily expected of commercial fliers with that of the 
round-the-world-fliers. During the time that they flew 350 
hours and used eight motors, I flew almost the same amount 

Please do not misunderstand me, for I do not mean to be- 
little their accomplishment, that would be quite impossible 
and I wish to say that it would have been very poor judgment 
on their - part not to have provided a plentiful supply of 
motor's, but I cite this instance to show the essential difference 
existing between aviation military and aviation commercial. 
How futile it would be to place control of civil aviation in 

People in this country have always insisted that the military 
attend strictly to their own business in tinres of peace and 
I see no good reason that aviation should be made an exception. 


Favors Logical Regulation 

I have been in civilian aviation for the last five years and 
have been engaged in passenger work, strident work, taxi ser- 
vice, ete. For the last year I have been pioneering along the 
Pacific coast from Eureka, Calif., north to Marshfield, Ore. 
This section is very rugged, affording few places where an 
airplane can be landed. During this one year I have seen 
only one plane in the air beside my own in this territory. I 
have been flying a special built five passenger plane, built 
by K. W. Montee of Santa Monica, Calif. 

During the year I have landed in numerous places where 
some of the inhabitants had never seen an airplane. A few 
places that I have been where there have been visiting planes 
before nte, I found an airplane-shy population. 

In one instance, one of the local boys, some time before, 
had gone into Southern California and bought himself a 
Jennie and taken instruction. As is the ease with many 
students, he became a better pilot, in his own estimation, than 
his instructor. He hired someone to fly his plane up to his 
home town and then after this pilot had left, ho proceeded 
to give the town their first airplane exhibition flight. As I 
heard it, he had not soloed before this time. Not content 
with going alone he took a passenger with him. A slight 
cross wind was' blowing across the beach, the only available 
landing place, but lie made the take-off somehow. On land- 
ing, he became nervous with the resnlt that he struck the 
Jennie’s nose in the breakers. Luckily, no one was injured, 
but the mention of flying, from then on, made the people 
remark that airplanes were not safe as yet. 

Another lime I lmd a call to go to a town some three hun- 
dred miles away. It was among the mountains, and ns I had 
never been there before, the first thing I did was to telephone 
and inquire about landing fields. It had been raining for 
ten days and the ground was very wet. When I called, they 
referred my call to one of their local air-fans, and the in- 
formation he gave me was that they had a first-class landing 
field and gave me the location. I was doubtful, as usual, 
and asked if he was sure that it was in good shape. He as- 
sured me that it was. When I arrived I found the field and 
surrounding country covered with about six inches of water, 
hut being assured of the quality of the field, I landed. Be- 
neath this surface water I discovered a ditch that they had 
forgotten abont and left my landing gear there to mark it. 
Nothing serious, but just another kick for aviation. 

Another place that I landed on the Fourth of July to carry 
passengers, I was told that it would be hard to do business 
because two years before a pilot had taken up two local people, 
and, stunting close to the ground, crashed, killing himself 
and both passengers, all due to nothing else but a pilot de- 
siring publicity for himself instead of working for the good 
of aviation. I spent the rest of that week trying to convince 
the people that such an accident is due to the pilot and not 
the plane. 

The main argument for any regulation at all has been that 
flying by unlicensed pilots has been unsafe. I agree with 
that statement but I do not believe that it was finished. I 
believe that it should have been that flying by unrestricted 


licensed pilots and unlicensed pilots has been unsafe. I know 
as many pilots in the licensed class that are doing more harm 
by their thoughtless flying than many of the unlicensed pilots. 
People expect more from the licensed pilot and when he makes 
a fool of himself it docs not improve the license standard in 
the eyes of the public. Therefore, I think that if there is 
regulation it should include more than merely a license on 
paper as are the licenses issued by some states. 

Aireraft should be inspected, but this should not be over- 
done in my estimation. A good pilot is usually one that is 
careful of his machine and if his license depends upon the 
regular inspection of this machine he will soon cultivate the 
habit. It is a fact that most accidents are due to recklessness, 
thoughtlessness, or poor pilotage, rather than structural 
defects. 

I hold an Oregon State Pilot’s License Number 8, and a 
Professional Pilot’s Association Membership Number 25. In 
this last we agree, to do no low flying over congested areas, 
nor any flying that endangers the public or passengers. Some 
pilots believe this too severe but I find that it gives the public 
more confidence in the pilot. 

Airplane accidents should be published with the full cause 
of the accident and not with the intent to sell newspapers 
or injure aviation. If the pilot was at fault it should be so 
stated. One morning I heard a newsboy yelling, “Well known 
aviator lulled.” Upon reading the article I found that an 
aviator had committed suicide. It was clear on reading the 
story, but the person who read only the headlines or heard 
the newsboy, checked up another fatality against aviation. 

The Binglmm Bill, in my estimation, handles the situation 
as well as could be expected. It is very much to the point 
and if passed it could be made of great benefit to aviation, 
but it also could be stretched or modified so that it will be a 
detriment to aviation. It ought to be more assuring in such 
things ns examinations for qualification of pilot’s license, etc. 
in that stiff examinations such as the Army Air Service uses 
arc not to be applied to commercial flying. Such severe ex- 
aminations would soon put the brakes on aviation's progress 
ns a civilian or commercial pilot does not require such a 
perfect physique. 

In the section on Fees the bill provides that reasonable 
fees shall be charged, but the airman’s idea of “reasonable” 
may not tally with the ideas of the Secretary of Commerce. 

I also believe that regulation by the Federal Government 
alone is better than state regulation. Airplanes cover so 
much territory that if they were to make a trans-continental 
trip, the pilot in the ease of state regulation, would have to 
carry a complete set of laws for each state, en route, for 

W. J. Barrows, 

Harbor, Ore. 


Suggests State Laws Later On 

We have been flying ex-Army Standards and Jennys, have 
taught twcuty-two students to fly, and our students and our- 
selves have carried more than 4000 passengers in the past 
two years without a serious accident. Tt seems to us that 
the civilian pilots using the good old faithful Standards and 
Jennys, built over, and using motors ranging in horsepower 
from DO to 220 have made just as good showing as the Army. 

We do not think it wonld be the proper thing to put air- 
craft under government control at this time, as we believe 
it would retard the advancement of aviation. When the time 
for regulation does come, we think it would be better for each 
state to handle its own regulation just as the automobile is 
handled. 

We feel that for the safety of all concerned there should 
be an inspection of planes by someone at each airdrome. These 
places could be filled by the states and they could appoint 
someone to serve. He wonld be required to inspect planes 
after a crash, or every four months, and in this way it would 
keep some of the boys from flying junk and require each 
owner to keep his plane in good flying condition. 

Bob Shank, Shan k-McMui.lrn Aircraft Co. 

Huntington, W. Va. 
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Favors Bill With Qualifications 

I am in favor of and would like to see the Federal bill go 
through. There arc thirteen states with different laws, there- 
fore it would be best for Federal bill to cover all. It will 
give pilots and small operators a linn footing as to what they 
can do and where they stand, instead of, in time, having forty- 
eight different laws. 

1 think the Bingham Bill is a good start to promote com- 
mercial aviation. 1 hope that the rules for planes and pilots 
are not made too severe. Furthermore, wouldn't it be better 
to look more for character and reputation than for too much 
physical test. 

Is it fair to the pilot who has worked and struggled hard 
for aviation in the past few years, with experience, reputa- 
tion, business and money tied up, to be disqualified tor some 
little fault or defect? Will it be fair to the public to take 
from them men whom they have confidence in, and respect 
too, for no reason of any great extent, and give them men 
who must be taught the game and experience from the bottom 
up, who may just have passed a perfect physical test, etc. 

A majority of the pilots have commercial aviation at heart 
and want it to grow. Give them a chance and possibly' lend 
a hand. As to my own hard luck and bumps in m,v home 
state, I have been interested and connected with aviation since 
1914, and since 1920, almost regularly. I understand all 
types of planes and engines. 

In 1923 I learned to fly from one of the best and most 
conservative fliers the Army ever had, who is now back in 
the service. Early in 1924 I organized a field at White Bear 
Lake and did all my own flying. I established myself in all 
respects. I had a business that was just going to go over the 
top and enable me to get new and later designed ships. When 
in October 1925, the bill came through and I lost out just 
because my left eye vision could not be brought up to a test 


required by the government pilots. 

Everything came like a crash and left me deep in the hole. 
I had to turn down my business, and prospects, and close the 

K. Johnson, 

White Bear Lake, Minn. 


Believes Law Will Encourage Investment 

Proper Air Legislation, is, I bolieve, necessary to prompt 
healthy aviation development in this country. My flying ex- 
perience dates back to the pusher days of 1911. For the 
past five years my activities have been confined chiefly to 
the states of Massachusetts and Connecticut, both of which 
control flying by the examining and licensing of pilots, and 
the inspection and regulation of aircraft. Competent pilots, 
flying air-worthy planes have actually profited under state 
regulation, due to the confidence of the man-in-the-strcct 
through his knowledge that the state within which he lives 
is acually doing something to safeguard him when lie does 
desire to fly. 

Capital is necessary to any industry. The investors, who 
represent capital, do not feel justified in risking their money, 
unless the equipment and organization which they are backing 
comes under some, sort of legislation. Aviation does not 
differ from any other industry, when viewed from the invest- 
ment standpoint. 

Too much regulation is ns harmful as too little. In England 
1 had the opportunity of observing many of the facts brought 
out by Lieutenant Commander Kenworthy in his interesting 
letter in Aviation. I obtained a British flying license, and 
can vouch personally as to the strictness and long-windedness 
of the examination. 

Harry D. Copland, 

West Hartford, Conn. 
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Favors Bingham Bill 

Regarding the Bingham Bill, I believe that this seems to 
be the best form of regulation for the betterment of com- 
mercial aviation. I am very much in favor of federal regu- 
lation, as long as fees for inspection, certificate, etc. do not 
exceed the financial ability of the average commercial flier. 

I am leaving for Steamboat Springs, Colo., May 1, where 
1 will open an air line between Denver, Colo, and Salt Lake 
City, Utah, for both passengers and merchandise. 

It it would be possible to have the provisions of this bill 
carried out in full, as specified, I feel this would pave the 
way for a great “Aerial Age,” but until such air routes, in- 
spection, etc. are put in order, the public in general will 
hold down commercial flying, through “fear" more than any- 
thing else. 

J. Row. Lkisisuer, 

Peoria, 111. 


Pilots Must Be Licensed 

Regarding the Bingham Bill, 1 am glad to sec such a bill 
introduced, as it has been needed for a long time. It is my 
opinion that rules made by various states would be very con- 
fusing to the cross-country flier, therefore I think a Federal 
law would be better. I certainly agree that the licensing 
of all passenger-carrying pilots and the inspection of their 
machines regularly, would afford protection to the public and 
be a boost for aviation. 

I have been Hying continually for the last fourteen years, 
serving during the war in the Canadian, British and United 
States air forces and since then have operated my own plane, 
a Canadian Curtiss, passenger carrying and doing exhibition 
work. 

Titos. Webber, 

KirksviUe, Mo. 
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AIRPORTS and AIRWAYS 


Gary, Ind., Goes Into Action 

After one or two short “hops”, Gary went into action with 
a bang and organized a club which is known as the Gary 
Aeronautical Society. A high sounding name but no more 
high sounding than the aims and sincerity of this society, 
made up of experienced pilots, mechanics, “wing walkers”, 

The society meets weekly in the Public Library and dis- 
cusses many things of interest. It expects to help the City 
of Gary establish a municipal landing field this Spring or 
early Summer. Also it plans to provide the city with some 
plainly marked roofs so that jiilots flying over the city for the 
first time will know that they are looking down upon the 
"Steel City” of the middle west. The landing field will be 
a boon to pilots flying West for they will not have to fly over 
the city of Chicago in order to find a first class field and the 
accomodations that go with it, Gary is practically as far 
East of Chicago as Maywood is West. 

The officers of the Gary Aeronautical Society are: Charles 

A. Blank, president; Capt, Jack Yonge, vice president; Bea- 
trice Morse, secretary and Lieut. Paul R. Maxwell, treasurer. 

New England News 

By Porter Adorno 

Although the weather at Boston, during the last two weeks, 
lias been far from ideal for flying, the local pilots have rend- 
ered an excellent account of themselves. Two weeks ago, 
from the Airport, the Army had a total flying time of 804 
min., with 48 flights, while the National Guard flew for a 
total of 6 hr. 15 min., and the Navy was able to operate two 
days from its Naval Reserve Air Station at Squantum, with 
a total time of 314 min. 

On Thursday of that week, Dan Rocliford started as a 
passenger for New York in a DH but the weather was so 
bad it was necessary to return after about 40 miles. 

During the week of Feb. 14, the National Guard topped the 
list for the week with a total of 805 min. flying time. In 
this connection, it is interesting to note that Lieut. Aaron 
Jones, of the Army Air Sen-ice, who is detailed as an in- 
structor to the 26th Division, Air Service, Massachusetts Na- 
tional Guard, established a local record of 24 hr. 20 min. 
flying during the month of January. 

The Army, for the last week made 16 flights with a total 
of 545 min. The Navy spent all of its time at Squantum 
in overhauling their planes and getting ready for the strenu- 
ous season ahead. 

On Thursday of this week, Lieut. Jack Harding, of the 
World Flight, delivered his lecture at Symphony Hall, Bos- 
ton, for the benefit of the endowment fund campaign of 
Emerson College. The lecture was well attended in spite 
of the cold mid showed that Boston at least, had not for- 
gotten the great accomplishment of the Army Air Service 
and had not lost its interest in the achievement. 

Word has been received that Lieut. Comdr. Noel Davis, 
who was formerly in command of the Naval Reserve Air Sta- 
tion at Squantum, has received permanent orders to the Bureau 
of Navigation at Washington and will now be there officially 
detailed to take charge of all Naval Reserve aviation matters. 

Cy Caldwell, who is now operating for the Boston Airport 
Corporation and the Travel-Air Company, reports a great 
business on his southern trip. So far, Cy has reached Penn- 
sylvania and already reports that he has sold three planes, 
while Daniel Sayre, the president of the Boston Airport Cor- 
poration, reports the sale of three planes in Florida. 

William H. Gannett, Governor of the National Aeronautic 
Association for the State of Maine, reports great aeronau- 
tical activity in Portland, Bangor, and other places through- 
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out Maine and expects that chapters of the Association will 
be formed in Portland and Bangor in the near future. 

It is understood that a group of men interested in develop- 
ing the airport and local aviation at Bangor, Maine, have re- 
quested that one of the Travel- Air planes be sent down there 

of service. They have already signed up Bangor for the 
New England airways which arc being sponsored by the 
Travel-Air Company. Connecting links now reported are 
at Hartford, Boston, Portland and Bangor, and it is claimed 
that service will begin when the weather improves, — probably 
during April. There will be no scheduled operations but 
rather merely co-operation regarding landing fields, weather 
report, taxi connections, etc. 

Reports have been received in Boston of a projected air- 
line to run from Boston to Detroit and to include Albany, 
Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, and Troy. Complete 
details have not yet been disclosed. 

Chicago News 
By O. Klein 

Through the efforts of the Commercial Aircraft Associa- 
tion, a “plank” has been incorporated in the Republican 
platform, demanding an adequate air force for national 
defense. 

Terence Vincent is now beginning to make the necessary 
arrangements for the Fourth Annual Tournament for Minin- 



M embers o/ l/ic Berlin Association of Molorless Flight continue their 
activities throughout the winter 


ture Aircraft Fliers on May 8, in the big auditorium of the 
Municipal Pier. Many valuable prizes have been donated 
for the occasion in past years, and a great number of boys 
have won their first real airplane ride by winning one of the 
many that were offered as prizes. 

The Heath Airplane Co. has, again, enrolled several more 
students, and their shop is such a busy place that it makes 
the proverbial cranberry merchant look like the biggest loafer 
in town. Many enrollments are already on file for the com- 
ing months. 

Hartford Airport News 

By E. M. Reardon 

There are a great many changes going on in the way of 
construction work on the Hartford Municipal field. The 
Connecticut National Guard Unit has been practically all 
moved to its new and permanent location, with the addition 
of a largo administration building, radio laboratory, boiler 
room and a well-equipped machine shop. 

The municipal city hangar has also been moved to its per- 
manent location along the river bank and is now full of 
planes for dead storage, there being no activity along the 
lines of commercial flying due to the recent heavy fall of 

Lieutenant Balfour of Mitchel Field recently visited friends 
in Hartford and succeeded in making a very pretty landing 
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in the snow, despite the fact that in places the snow was 
two feet deep in drifts on the field. 

Lieut. Lewis Eller and Maj. William Ladd, of the 118th 
Observation Squadron, met with a slight mishap on taking 
off for Mitchel Field because of the deep snow. 

Commercial fliers arc checking off the days on the calendar 
between now and the time they can haul out their planes, 
chip off the rust that has accumulated since last Fall and 
get into the game again. They look forward to their greatest 
season of activity. 

The Remington-Bnrnelli machine, which was forced down, 
was returned to Hartford on a lighter and is now undergoing 
repairs at their local factory and it is hoped that the plane 
will be in the air once more in the early spring. 

In the past year, Connecticut lias shown a real aviation spirit 
in organizing four corporations, namely: Colonial Air 

lines, Inc.; Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Company; New Haven 
Air Terminal ; New England Aircraft Corporation. 
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935 Flying Hours During Year 

There being no official world records for the greatest 
amount of flying done during the course of a year, it is some- 
what difficult to ascertain who would hold the record if there 
were one. Recently, certain papers claimed the title for 
a Navy flier. The Army enthusiasts, however, unofficially 
claim the record for Brooks Field, San Antonio, Texas. ft 
is stated that, at this field, seven pilots surpassed the 700 
hour mark during 1925 and that Lieut. Fey, who headed the 
list, has 935 hr. to his credit. 

Air Service Officers Detailed to General Staff 

The War Department announcement of General Staff as- 
signments for 1926 contains the names of three Air Service 
officers, viz: Lieut. Col. Roy C. Kirtland, Maj. Joseph T. 

McNarney and Maj. John D. Reardon. Lient. Col. Kirtland 
will report to the Chief of Staff, War Department, Washing- 
ton, D.C., upon completion of the present course of instruc- 
tion at the Army War College, Washington Barracks, D.C.; 
Major McNarney, of the Command and General Staff School, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, will report on July 1, 1926; and 
Maj. John D. Reardon, a student at the Army War College, 
will report on Aug. 15, 1926. 

Low Altitude Bombing Tests 

Lieut. R. C. Zettcl, Group Armament Officer at Kelly Field, 
Tex., conducted several experimental tests recently to deter- 
mine the ability of pilots to hit targets from very low alti- 
tudes, 20 to 50 ft., also to determine the bounding and rolling 
qualities of different types of bombs. The 100 lb. demolition 
bomb rolled 193 ft. from the point of striking the ground, and 
bounded about 10 ft. into the air. The 50 lb. demolition 
bomb did not roll but stuck into the ground, due to rains 
softening the errain. The 17 lb. bomb also stuck in the 
ground for the same reason. Further tests are to be con- 
ducted by Lieut. Zcttel in the near future to obtain informa- 
tion relative to a delayed fuze bomb. 

$35,000 To Try Mitchell 

The court martial of William Mitchell, former assistant 
chief of the Air Service, cost the War Department $35,000, 
according to information submitted to the House Appropria- 
tion Committee bv General Hull, Judge Advocate General of 
the Army. 

Aviation For Navy Officers 

All line officers of the Navy mu3t have a fundamental 
knowledge at least of aviation before they can be promoted, 
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according to instructions sent out to the whole Service by the 
Bureau of Navigation. 

Effective on the 1st of Oct, 1926, questions on aviation will 
be asked all officers coming up for examination, the extent 
of the information required covering a score of different 
phases of aviation. The matter to bo included in the ex- 
aminations will be left to the president of the Naval Ex- 
amining: Boanl, who has expressed an opinion that there 
should be a gradual increase in the requirements. 

To assist officers who may appear for examination the 
bureau transmitted for their information the ultimate scope 
of what it considers should be the requirements and also a 
number of questions which would be appropriate to determine 
whether the officer possessed the requisite knowledge of this 



Army Orders 


Sec. Lieut. Janies H. Leusley, Field Art., Fort Sill, detailed 
in the A.S., Brooks Field. 

First Lieut. Benjamin B. Cassiday, A.S., Scott Field, to 
Brooks Field. 

First Lieut. Walter J. Reed, A.S., Langley Field, to Brooks 
Field. 

Following men, who have qualified for appointment as 
flying cadets, will be sent to Brooks Field, from stations in- 
dicated: Privates Herbert El Rice, Mitehel Field, Jolmie 

M. Bell, Bolling Field, John C. Berry, Phillips Field, Ralph 
Frank W. Barnes, Scott Field, Harold G. Schmidt, Scott 
Field, Floyd S. Wilber, Scott Field, Robert L. Horn, Selfridge 
M. Dowd, Langley Field, Fred G. Richardson, Langley Field, 
Field, Lawrence V. Mangold, Selfridge Field, Theodore M. 
Wright, Selfridge Field, Robert II. Drcnning, Kelly Field, 
Jose M. Sauseda, Kelly Field, Alston D. Parker, Crissy Field, 
Corporal Neil B. Brubaker, Fort du Pont, Privates Edward F. 
Morrison, Camp Dix, Earl H. Gibson, Fort Wayne, John 
J. Brynda, Fort Sill, Herbert V. Vanatta, Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Elmer J. Willson, Fort Bliss, Andrew j. Burke, Berkeley, 
Cal., Corporals Stanley C. Robbins, Chanute Field, Jesse J. 
Barker, Fort Sam Houston, Scrg. Gilbert C. Bartlett. 

Following men, who have qualified for appointment as 
flying cadets, will be sent to Chanute Field, from A. S. Tech. 
School: Privates Jack Asbury, Dale L Bennett, I. Smith 

Homans, Loris R. McPike, Everett F. Masbbum, Walter 0. 
Schmidt, George. M. Sexson, Dwight V. Sinninger, Orville 
Young, Corporal Clarence W. Hudson, Staff Serg. Leo F. 
Wood, 

Navy Air Orders 

Lieut, (jg) Daniel W. Harrigan dct. Nav. A. Sta., Pensa- 
cola, to U.S.S. Niagara. 

Lieut, (jg) William B. Jackson det. U.S.S. Raleigh, to 
temp, duty Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola. 

Ens. Crutchfield Adair det. U.S.S. Artie to temp, duty 
Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola. 

Lieut. Lisle J. Maxson detailed to duty involving flying 
Nav. Aircf. Factory, Navy Yard, Phila. 


PLYWOOD 

Water Resistant Panels 

Made According to 

Government Specifications 

Any Size or Thickness 

New Jersey Veneer Co. 

Paterson, N. J., U.S.A. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

FERDICO WATERPROOF 
AVIATION MARINE GLUE 



L. W. FERDINAND & CO. 

1S2 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 



I^ETEORM OTOJ^ 



SACRAMENTO CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA 

THE RYAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
0. B. STAR ROUTE SAN DIEGO 

Ideal flying weather all Seasons. Very best of planes and instruc- 
tor*. Opportunity to study latest planes and coiwlruclion. 

NEW roi/K 

CURTISS FLYING SERVICE INC., GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 

graph}-. Advertising nnd Passenger carrying. . 

or* 1 wafer types? AirTeet £f "thirty machinei" Flying the year 

round. Big reduction la rides for Mto Instruction. 

CONNECTICUT 

NEW ENGLAND AIRCRAFT CO.. INC. New England's 
ini- service. Complete flying instruction. Inter-city passenger 
and light express sendee by appointment. Advertising, photo- 
graphy. Oaf notes ere reasonoblo and we moke commercial 
pilots. Waco 9 distributors^ lor^New England^ 

NEW ZORE THE SCHf)0L op A VIATI0N 

Write for pricea. Two pienea ot your Berrien Airplanes and 

Spares. Siccus S ^ 0QL 0F sotMRB DEALING. 

LOOMIS AIRCRAFT. 18 Columbia Ave.. Binghamton. N. Y. 



FLORIDA 

SMITH-LUDINGTON AIRCRAFT 

LUXURIOUS LOENING AIR YACHT FOR CHARTER. 

Addra“"'820 , Tu , «nli“ BaildinV P°hSuddphU, 0 Pn. 

PORT WASHINGTON, LONG ISLAND 
FLYING BOAT SCHOOL Cliflord Webster— Instructor 

Winter Slotion Jan. 1-May 1 Palm Beach, Fla. 

Curtiss Metropolitan Airplane Co., Inc. 

ILLINOIS Only SO mites west o f Ohioaoo 

EAGLE AIRPORT SCHOOL 0^ AVIATION. 

OREGON. 

FLY IN THE NORTHWEST. 

Flying courses $100. and up. 

RANKIN SCHOOL OF FLYING - 408 Oregon Building. 

PORTLAND, OREGON. 

ILLINOIS 

HEATH AIRPL A NE^COMPANY, Inc. 

Airplane Supplies Flying School 

2856 Broadway Chicago 

PENNSYLVANIA -- PITTSBURGH 

PITTSBURGH-McKEESPORT^ AIR PORT^— 9 miles Jrom 

Opposite P* r <}* n pi wwmaa uf *Pn!*’ Yt^^C^tall^Weleoms.' 

Illinois PARTRIDGE, Inc. 

Aeronautical Instruction 

Aero Club of Illinois Mail Address: 

Field: Chicago, III. wrile /or Book , e , 430 S. Michigan Ave. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

— -* COMMERCIAL 

PITCAIRN AVIATION FLYING 

LAND Tins B VI LSI NO PHICAOICPWIA INSTRUCTION 

FIVINC riCLO AT nnVN ATHVN PCN NSVtVAHIA SHORT FLIGHTS 


TEXAS Yeat-ronndFlylng 

SAN ANTONIO AVIATION S MOTO^R SCHOOL 

A«PLANES. 'eNG INES? | P^m™SUPpL^?T 8H 

YACKEY'S CHECKERBOARD FLYING FIELD— Operated 




WEST VIRGINIA SHANK McMULLEN AIRWAYS. Inc. 
Flying school second to none. Thorough Instrnction on flying 
flying service Including photography, advertising, exhibition, 
HUNTINGTON WEST VIRGINIA 

ILLINOIS 

MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS. 


WISCONSIN 

All types commercial Bying. 24 hour field. 

EBERT AIRCRAFT SERVICE DEPOT-Operoting Hamillon Airport. 
Station ”D." MILWAUKEE. WIS. Tel. Cndahy M0. 

ILLINOIS CAMPBELL AIRPLANE CO. 

service^ 'agh to*Do!i !l " K A , ”' ll, ”l°d l rood* "" eJ ( ^ T - m *jj 



'VT OUR card, in this directory, serves to 
X keep your flying service continuously 
before the readers of AVIATION at trifling 
cost. 

Write for Rates 

AVIATION 

225 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

MICHIGAN 

}. V. Piersol P. & W. AIR SERVICE CO. 

PASSENGER AND EXPRESS SERVICE 
Flying Instruction Aerial Photography 

P. 0. Box 758 Kalamazoo, Mich. 

MISSOURI 

NICHOLAS-BEASLEY AIRPLANE CO. Complete flying In- 

who take an interest in you. No deposit required on solo flight. 
Writo for full psrticulors. MARSHALL, MISSOURI. 
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PUBLISHER’S NEWS LETTER 


From the hundreds of letters that have been sent 
to AVIATION by pilots and aircraft operators, 
certain very definite conclusions may be drawn. 
Perhaps the most important impression gained from 
reading the letters is that hardly any proposed 
plan of regulation of flying would receive general 
support from pilots. Some are for ihe strictest 
form of regulation to protect the public. Many 
do not want regulation of any kind. The pilots 
with long experience want the beginners stopped 
from carrying passengers. The new pilots claim 
that the old timers are so sure of themselves that 
they take chances that cause crashes. Military 
fliers want all the old “crates” scrapped so that 
the public will keep its high regard for the air- 
plane. while the commercial pilot cannot express 
in printable words his feelings for what he con- 
siders the pampered service or reserve aviator. 
But, as is the case with all matters of controversy, 
.there must be some common ground on which all 


It would be a bold friend of the pilots who 
would venture a solution after reading their 
opinions but an examination of certain facts may 
at least clear the way for the laying of a general 
course. To have a starting point, it must be 
assumed that there will be some form of control 
of flying whether it be federal, state or municipal. 
Only those who have been so occupied with then- 
own work that they have not known what has 
been happening in states where there is much fly- 

into law. Connecticut, Massachusetts, Maine, 
Florida, Oregon, Minnesota, Tennessee and other 
states, have started what will soon -be common 
practice in every state; namely, the enactment of 
aircraft laws that require licensing of pilots, planes 
and airdromes. Many cities, too, have ordinances 
that will be annoying if they become more numer- 
ous. For five years, there has been a great effort 
made to get Congress to pass a federal law regu- 
lating aviation. That there is going to be regu- 
lation, can be regarded as a starting point in any 
discussion. 


Pilots who have the idea that the condition of 
freedom from control that has existed since the 


War can continue are mistaken and the sooner 
they recognize what is ahead, the better they will 
be able to prevent the enactment of laws that may 
be against their interest. Assuming, then, that 
there will be some form of control, and an inves- 
tigation of the proposed plans is made, a very 
difficult situation is found. Some of the best con- 
stitutional lawyers in the country assert that the 
Federal government cannot regulate flying within 
a state without a constitutional amendment. A 
special aviation committee of the American Bar 
Association, composed of eminent lawyers, gave, 
in a report, the following opinion: 

"And in our judgment the unquestionable 
method is a constitutional amendment conferring 
the power on Congress to legislate respecting aero- 
nautics and aerography. Any other method will 
be the method of indirection, subterfuge and con- 
sequent conflict : and such indirect methods, though 
they appear to have been the methods of national 
growth in our body politic, are fraught with 
danger, etc.” Therefore, the problem of Federal 
legislation becomes involved in the dangerous maze 
of constitutional discussion. With the possibility 
of forty-eight different state aircraft laws along one 
course and an unconstitutional federal law in the 
other direction, what is possible? 


Viewed strictly from the points of view of the 
pilots and the operators, who are to be regulated, 
it seems that a Federal law regulating interstate 
commercial aviation, only, is the first step. This 
avoids the questionable constitutionality of regu- 
lating interstate flying. Giving a federal bureau 
permission to license those pilots, planes, fields and 
schools operating wholly within a state, only when 
requested, will, it seems to those who have studied 
the subject carefully, give regulation in its most 
modified form. Aviation favors such legisla- 
tion. So does the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics. And the N.A.A. also has 
evidently modified its views and now favors modi- 
fied instead of all inclusive control. Air transport 
officials and manufacturers also agree to this mild 
start. When such divergent interests can agree 
on a plan, it will show good judgment on the part 
of pilots and operators who are opposed to any 
form of regulation, to accept control in its most 
favorable form, rather than to have drastic laws 
put them out of business. — L.D.G. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


WANTED: K-6 
Angluin, Mo. 


t. Louis Flying Field, 


I will buy one upper left wing, one lower left wing, one 
elevator, one stabilizer, one American propeller. John 
Perez, 320 East 24th Street, Chicago, 111. 


FOE SALE: Canuck, good, just overhauled completely. 
Upholstery front cockpit covering sides, tank and scat. Car- 
ries two in front. A money maker. Will demonstrate, 
$900. Special Farman Sport 70/80 Anzani, two seater. 
Bargain, $2,000. Also Farman Sport 50/60 hp. Anzani, re- 
covered, motor rebuilt, new pistons, gears, valves, etc., cylinder 
reground. Blue and silver finish, fine two seater for sports- 
man, $1200. Also complete line Canuck fuselage struts, clip 
fittings, etc. Ludington Exhibition Co., 810 Atlantic Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED : Instructor for aviation ground school. Must 
know aeronautics from A to Z. Give references and salary 
expected in first communication. Maine Aerial Service, Inc., 
26 Central St., Bangor, Maine. 

FOR SALE : One Le Rhone, 120, new ; one Le Rhone 80, 
4 hrs. Both motors complete and with propeller for each, 
$150.00. A. R, Spicer, Mackinac Island, Mieli. 

PARACHUTES for emergency and exhibition use, new and 
used; rope ladders for stunt work, balloons, rigging, etc. 
Established 1903. Write, phone or wire. Thompson Bros. 
Balloon Co., Aurora, Illinois. 

WANTED : Aeromarine 40 or M.F. boat with or without 
motor. State condition and price first letter. _ Louis An- 
dregg, Travares, Florida. 


Goggles, non-shatter, $2.50; OX5 propellers, $5.75; strong- 
est cold water glue, 75c lb.; linen, 65c yd.; linen tape, 8c yd.; 
cotton, 4c yd. Wanted Standard Jenny parts. Ostcrgaard 
Aircraft, Dunning, Chicago, HI. 

Two experienced aviators desire positions. Able to furnish 
splendid references as to character and ability. Will con- 
sider any good opening. Box 432, Aviation. 


FOR SALE: One B.M.W. motor, 185 hp., perfect con- 
dition, complete with hub and Hartzel propeller and spare 
magneto, run 140 lioui-s, just overhauled. No reasonable 
offer refused. Box 429, Aviation. 

Hisso propellers $20.; OXX6 pusher and tractor $15.; all 
new tipped control horns 25e; a Hisso $450.; used OXX6 
$200. complete; 0X2 $80.; new Dixie switches $2.; M. F. 
spares new, uncovered; odd lot 0X5 motor parts cheap; 2 
new seaplane floats 27' — 5' for large ship; wing floats, con- 
trol cable with tumbuckle made up one end, suitable for any 
ship, $1. H. C. Liberty heavy gears. Essington Aviation 
School, Essington, Pa. 

Will trade 1924 Hudson Coach, value $700. to $800., for 
Standard or Jenny, equal price. Box 430. Aviation. 


FOR SALE: One 150 Hisso Standard, one Jenny, set 
up. Fly away condition or will instruct. One 150 Hisso, 
one 180 Hisso, one K-6 Motor. Prices reasonable. Must 
make room for Waco 9’s. New England Aircraft Co., 805 
Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 


FOR SALE : Two Standards, one K-6 and one 0X5, per- 
fect condition. Hunt Aviation Company, 523 Hammond 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 

FOR SALE: Hisso A Standard, practically new. Extra 
motor, new set of wings, center section tank, DH wheels 
and tires. Make offer. F. J. Ambrose, Arnold, Pa. 

FOR SALE: One aerial rameru. Sxin. Carl Zeiss, 20 inch 

lens. Hunt Aviation Company, 523 Hammond Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Learn to fly. ■ Pilot with Army and Air Mail and 300 hours 

storming trip. You furnish thousand or two thousand dollar 
plane and we will split profits. By the end of season you 
can be a real pilot with a couple of hundred hours and know 
the game. I have had no breakage in three years. This 
is perhaps the best way to learn aviation. You must advance 
railway fare and expense money. Box 427, AVIATION. 

WANTED a few students to learn to fly who will work out 
their tuition setting up planes. All you need to pay is board, 
room and $5.00 per hour for gas and oil. Write Lee R. 
Briggs, Memphis, Mo. 

WANTED: Irving Aireliute, second hand, need not bo 
nsable. Wanted for ground school demonstration only. Ad- 
vise price, location and condition. Box 431, Aviation. 

FOR SALE or trade : One K6 motor in good condition 
and new propeller, for OXX6 new or slightly used. Law- 
rence Enzminger, 317 South Sycamore St., North Platte, Neb. 


WANTED : Active partner, business experience essential, 
for development of commercial aircraft industry, objective 


Brand new 80 Le Rhone motor, $75.; new T.M. motor eow- 
ling, $35.; new T.M.' tail surface, completed, covered, $30.; 
new T.M. landing gear, complete tires, tubes, $35.; T.M. gas 
tank, $8. ; oil tank, $6. ; Le Rhone mounting plates, $8. Ray 
A. Watkins, Bcllefontaine, Ohio. 

FOR SALE: Newly covered Jenny, $675.; brand new Le 
Rhone 80, in original crates, $85.; good 0X5, $150. Robert 
Wilke, 828 Hedge Avo„ Burlington. Iowa. 


WHEN YOU WANT to buy, 

sell or exchange planes, motors and 
accessories — or are in need of com- 
petent help, or seeking a responsible 
position AVIATION Classified or 
“Directory” ads will prove advan- 
tageous. AVIATION, as the only 
weekly, covers your entire field first. 
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Who’s Who in American Aeronautics 

PUBLISHED • BI-ANNUALLY 


THE BLUE BOOK 

OF 

AMERICAN AIRMEN 


Contains One Thousand Biographies of 

Aviators, aeronauts, aeronautical engineers, aircraft manufac- 
turers, flying officers of Army, Navy and Marine Corps, Air 
Mail personnel, aircraft accessories manufacturers, flying field 
owners, American aces, aeronautical instructors, inventors. 
National Guard air officers, aeronautical writers, sportsmen, 
men prominent in aeronautical affairs. 


TWO HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS 


Price — Two Dollars 


Gardner Publishing Company 
225 Fourth Ave., New York 

Enclosed please find Two Dollars for copy of Who's Who in American 
Aeronautics. 

Name 

Address f 

City 
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Text Book of 
Aeronautical 
Engineering 


IN TWO PARTS 

309 PACES 

146 ILLUSTRATIONS 


By PROF. A. KLEMIN 

Dept, of Aeronautical Engineering, N. Y. University 


PARTI 

Aerodynamical Theory and 
Data 

PART II 

Airplane Design 


Price — Postpaid in the U. S. $4.50 


GARDNER 

PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Rooms 5 1 1 and 5 1 2 

225 FOURTH AVE. 

NEW YORK CITY 
N. Y. 
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Earth Inductor Compass 

PIONEER. INSTRUMENT COMPANY 

MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON PARIS SAN FRANCISCO 


STANDARD UPPER V 




“a 1 ! 


a Inch scalloped wic^ mpe, ^pey P yanh $.06. ii^nch scallop- 

per c Alien. Titan ine Aero.' per' clear varnish. $3.75 per° gafio 
Valentine's Valspar varnish, $6.50 per gallon. New D-81 BerUl 
Magnetos. $12.60. New Dixie 800 Magnetos, $30.00 Largest ate, 
catalog. NICHOLAS-BEAZLEY AIRPLANE COMPANY. 


YACKEY TRANSPORT 

Liberty 12 motor. Landing speed is 32 miles per hour, 
high speed 125 m.p.h.; useful load 2400; ceiling with load 
22,000 ft., duralumin construction throughout. Best per- 
forming ship ever known. Price $7,500.00. 

YackeyAircraftCo., Yackey’sCheckerboardAirplane Field 

DesPIaines River ft Roosevelt Road FOREST PARK, ILL. 



TFi'ilUti] 




New OX5 S ^ IEPE *NES AND SUPP^ES^ 


Shannon & Wert Bros. Aviation Company — Parsons, Kansas. 


r CHANCE. We nut fco out of business during Ma 


LIBERTY MOTOR OWNERS 


WOODSON ENGINEERING CO. 

BRYAN, OHIO 

MANUFACTURERS OF COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT 


■ero/l Equipment. 

’a Operate Airplanee 


DECATUR AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

DECATUR, ILLINOIS. 

New and Used Ships for' Sale 
Parte for JN4D-JN4C or Standard J1 Ships 
OX5-OXX6-Hisso or Liberty Motors 
Complete Flying Course^— $150.00 


THE DETROIT AERO MOTORS CO. 

10331 CHARLEVOIX, DETROIT, MICH. 

OX5 Motors, rebuilt like new $225. 

BMW’s, in good condition 500. 

Rolls Royce, 264 hp.. 8 cyl 725. 

OX5 PARTS 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 

CONTINUED 


C5 and OXX6 metal lipped toothpick propellers $14.00; 
ding gear struts $1.50; wing struts $1.00; axles $2.00; new 
ate dope $8.50 five gal.; Canuck and Jennie wing covers, 
rer, $12.50. lower. $11.50; 2 in. tape 2%c per yd.; best 
de cotton. 39 in. wide. 38c per yd.; fine OX5 motor $125.00; 
:er pump $5.00; crank shaft $6.00; pistons $2.00; Zenith 
bureter $5.00. etc. 

th Aviation Co. R. W. Shrock, Manager MARCELINE, MO. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE AIRPLANE 

Send for Our Catalogue 

LARGEST AIRPLANE ^SUPPLY BOVSEJN^ TBE^WE S 
A money^d^guara'itwj^on ’REQUIREMENTS. 

CRAWFORD AIRPLANE COMPANY 
350 WASHINGTON BLVD* ° ‘ VENICE, CALIFORNIA 


CLEAR NITRATE DOPE 

Best Quality and Freshly Mixed at $1.60 per Gallon. Four 
Coat New Process Aluminum Nitrate Dope $2.05 per gallon. 
AH in 5 Gallon Boxed Cans. 

PHENIX AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS CO., Williamsville.N. Y. 


WRIGHT - MOREHOUSE 

25-30 H. P. 

AIR COOLED ENGINE 


pORm 


HANGARS 

ASSEMBLY PLANTS and COMPLETE AVIATION FIELDS 
SPALDING CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
OONTRAOTOR8 ft DESIGNING ENGINEERS 
lb's! AUR* MAIL°SERV1CE ” ™ K 


ACETATE DOPE 


HENRY K. FORT, 

Phila., Pa. Widener Bldg. 


Booster Equipment for Berling Magnetos 

Dave you reeeieed^oureaMeg and 

REISNER AERO SERVICE CO., INC. 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND. 



mm* 


WALLACE AERO C 
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Fokker3-engine Plane, 
equipped with three 
Wright Whirlwind 200 
H. P. Engines, en- 
closed body, ten pas- 
sengers, 35A0 lbs. use- 
ful load. This Fokker 
Plane is being used by 
the Detroit-Arctic Ex- 
pedition which leaves 
Point Barrow, Alaska, 
in March to explore 
the North Polar region . 



